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DE ANTONIO 


Ottawa and it’s difficult to negotiate about be- 
cause I don’t seem to want to do what most 
people want to do there. I want to go with 
two camera crews all over China for a long 
period of time and do what I would hope 
would be the definitive -film of the Chinese 
Revolution from an American point of view. 
One of. the things I would want is absolute 
access to their own film archives, because the 
stuff that’s in Edgar Snow's film about the 
early days of the Revolution is not very in- 
teresting, and I know they have the footage I 
want because they told me they have it: there’s 
8th Route Army material, caves of Yenan ma- 
terial, material of the war with Chiang Kai- 
shek right after World War II. I would like to 
tie all that up through the Cultural Revolution. 

Have you ever considered doing a fiction 
film? 

Yes. I've had a script that I've done but 
every time I dip my hand into it-which I’m 
about ready to do again—something else comes 
up. If the China film comes through, I’m going 
to drop this idea obviously, because China is 
really the most exciting and interesting thing 
in the world. But I’ve been interested in mil- 
lenarian experiences for a long time, which I 
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think most people can understand. There are 
cults all over the United States that are hooked 
into Jesus—as a flying saucer pilot, or as signal- 
ing the end of the world, or whatever—because 
life has become intolerable not just for intel- 
lectuals and sensitives who can’t bear the 
hypocrisy and rhetoric of narcs and Nixon and 
everything else. I think the emptiness of the 
promise of American life has become apparent 
to a great many people, including some of the 
craziest blood-lust people who sing Lt. Calley 
songs. There’s a malaise that cuts through the 
John Birch Society as well as the White Pan- 
thers. I have a script about a millenarian cult 
which really exists (I can never leave the 
documentary fold!); it’s in the desert, near Ala- 
magordo. I’d like to do a fictional film about 
their experience, with other stuff I'd add to it. 

The real trick for me, the real challenge for 
me, would be to make a film that blacks would 
like to go to see or that steelworkers would 
like as a film, and yet one which would have 
a strong message. I’m pretty much convinced 
that the only way to do this is with a fiction 
film—which, of course, is a denial of the last 
ten years of my life. 


JOHN BELTON 


The Crucified Lovers of Mizoguchi 


In a long, fascinating, anecdotal but perceptive 
letter to Cahiers du Cinéma, Yoshikata Yoda, 
a screenwriter who knew Mizoguchi for over 
twenty years, describes the demanding expe- 
rience of working with the great Japanese 
director. “I remember,” writes Yoda, “as if it 
were yesterday, that to finish my scenarios, 
I would help my weak body by thinking, almost 
desperately, of all the obstacles I had to over- 
come, and which were set in front of me by 
Mizo-san (Mizoguchi). ‘Be stronger, dig more 


deeply. You have to seize man, not in some 
of his superficial aspects, but in his totality. 
We have to know that we lack, we Japanese, 
all ideological visions: the vision of life, the 
vision of the universe . . .’ Completely dis- 
couraged by these words from Mizo-san, and 
making myself sorrier by thinking of the weak- 
ness of my brain, I tried to write, without ever 
being sure of myself... .” 

What Yoda’s story tells us that’s so essential 
to Mizoguchi’s directional method is that Mizo- 
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guchi establishes obstacles for himself, his 
assistants and his characters only to transcend 
them. If, as Mizoguchi claims, the Japanese 
lack a vision of life, a vision of the universe, 
what he and his cinema do is to create that 
vision, to push not only his cameraman, his 
scriptwriter, and his actors but also his visual 
style, his story, and his characters beyond 
their superficial limitations to a deeper, more 
coherent, more total, more transcendent vision 
of the universe. 

The story of Chikamatsu observes a tradition- 
al melodramatic formula of lovers separated by 
class distinctions: it concerns a fatal love affair 
between the aristocratic wife (Osan) of an up- 
per-middle-class scrollmaker (Ishun) and one 
of his lower-class employees (Mohei). The lovers 
run away together, hide, are caught and re- 
turned to be crucified—the legal punishment for 
adultery in seventeenth-century Japan. Concen- 
trating on the redemptive nature of this love 
affair, Mizoguchi treats their flight and ultimate 
crucifixion as an escape from the rigid society 
which surrounds them. 

What's so great about Mizoguchi Chika- 
matsu Monogatari is its ability to create a 
vision of the world which allows his characters 
to transcend the original limitations of that 


world and to find redemption from their own 
weaknesses through love and one another. The 
narrative of Chikamatsu (the film is known as 
The Crucified Lovers in England and France) 
is, then, primarily a redemption-through-love 
story. Even though it presents a broad spec- 
trum of seventeenth-century Japanese society, 
what defines its characters is their degree of 
detachment from the formal aspects of that 
society: their ability to overcome its obstacles 
to love. There is no possibility of redemption 
for Doki (Osan’s dissolute brother), for ex- 
ample, because he has no love for anyone but 
himself. Like Osan’s husband, Ishun, Doki re- 
mains within his limitations and those of the 
world around him. In a sense, it is the failure 
of the film’s minor characters to escape their 


Chikamatsu Monogatari. Directed by Kenji Mizo- 
guchi. Screenplay by Yoshikata Yoda and Matsu- 
taro Kwaguchi, based on stories of Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon. Photography by Kazuo Miyagawa. 
Music by Fumio Hayasaka, Tamezo Mochizuki, 
and Hijiro Toyosawa. Original release, 1954. Run- 
ning time, 100 min. The film won the Silver Lion 
award at the Venice Film Festival and the Kinema 
Jumpo prize. Distribution: New Line Cinema. 
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isolation that makes Mohei and Osan’s (the 
lovers) final transcendence so powerful. Otama, 
whose attempted sacrifice fails to get her Mo- 
hei, becomes a tragic figure through her failure 
and magnifies the triumphant achievement of 
the film’s central characters. The limitations 
within Mizoguchi’s universe are real (the tragic 
pathos of Otama) and overwhelming but ullti- 
mately surmountable (Mohei and Osan). 

An intensely confining and confined film, 
Chikamatsu has, like several of the director’s 
other late films, both a circular and a linear 
structure. Although it lacks the flashbacks 
which give a cyclical framework to Life of 
Oharu and Yang Kwei Fei, Chikamatsu does 
have a circular narrative—the first crucifixion 
procession works, in the context of the film, 
as a sort of fatalistic flash-forward to the 
second, Though the repetition is artificial, it is 
only through artifice that there is ever any 
real feeling or emotion in Mizoguchi. Mizo- 
guchi’s decision to end the film tragically, in 
contrast to the happy ending of Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon’s (1653-1724) original Bunraku? 
play on which the film is based, not only re- 
mains consistent with the film’s overall, claus- 
trophobic thematic tone but also reaffirms its 
basic circularity with a sense of frustrated con- 
finement. As a result, although the film’s first 
crucifixion has no more than symbolic force, 
the second, towards which the whole film slowly 
builds, invests symbolic ritual with a deeply 
personalized emotional intensity. Mizoguchi 
vitalizes this final procession; he gives the lovers 
a sense of purpose, of mission, which the first, 
anonymous set of lovers seemed to lack. He 
creates, through his art, a way of seeing an 
action that transforms that action. Though this 
final crucifixion questions our perception of the 
first and changes our perception of other events 
in the film, at the same time it enriches these 
events by making our involvement with them 
more personal. - 4 7 

Mizoguchi’s treatment of the final procession 
complements the linear quality of the lovers’ 
relationship. Throughout the film, the nature 
of their relationship changes, becoming more 
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open, free, and honest from scene to scene, 
until it culminates in their final transcendence, 
as a pair, of their original restrictions. In the 
last scene, they attain a freedom in confinement 
that is both circular and linear: though bound, 
they are bound together. Though about to die, 
through death they will escape the social 
mores which confine them. Mizoguchi trans- 
forms the event—his characters transcend their 
imprisonment and, for the first time in the film, 
are really free. 

In a sense, this paradox defines the nature of 
Mizoguchis unique, personal vision and dis- 
tinguishes it from that of other Japanese direc- 
tors such as Toyoda, Ichikawa, and Kurosawa. 
Even though the subjects of Mizoguchi’s best 
films, Shin Heike Monogatari, Street of Shame, 
Sansho the Bailiff, etc., concern the question 
of social and political freedom, as does the 
central narrative thread in Chikamatsu, the 
freedom that his characters find comes from 
within themselves, from the way that they 
look at the world rather than from their actual 
ability to change that world.’ For this reason, 
memory and the use of flashbacks are essential 
to the realization of Mizoguchi’s characters’ 
inner freedom. It is his characters’ ability to 
personalize their environment—e.g., the use of 
form cuts and dissolves on gestures or objects 
in Sansho and Oharu to introduce flashbacks— 
and to shape their perception of it (e.g., Mizo- 
guchi uses the subjective flashback as the cen- 
tral narrative device) that liberates them from 
the objective reality of their situation. The 
freedom which Mizoguchi’s characters enjoy, 
then, is very much like the freedom of the 
artist, of Mizoguchi himself perhaps, who cre- 
ates his own universe within himself and his art. 

Mizoguchi achieves a sense of oppressive 
confinement early in Chikamatsu. Unlike the 
long introductory takes which set up a sort 
of initial spatial geography in Sisters of Gion, 
Shin Heike and Yang Kwei Fei, Chikamatsu 
begins abruptly with a brief, high-angle, ex- 
terior, establishing shot, then cuts quickly in- 
doors, and thereby disrupts any continuity of 
time and space. Mizoguchi then introduces 
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each central character in a different part or 
level of the same house, but he never ties the 
various parts of the house together spatially. 
This initial fragmentation of setting separates 
the characters from one another—it’s as if the 
confining interiors of the scrollmaker’s establish- 
ment hold them apart. The first shot of the 
apprentice Mohei-a long shot through the 
internal frame of a stairway—seems to trap him 
alone, to isolate him in a dark, intricately de- 
tailed background. The confinement of Mizo- 
guchi’s set becomes, then, a metaphor for the 
confinement of seventeenth-century Japan,s 
rigid social mores. 

Yet Mizoguchi’s use of set and detail—his 
rigid but subjective ordering of objects in the 
frame—is more than just a social or political 
metaphor. Mizoguchi’s use of the internal 
frame, like Ford’s, is a consistent compositional 
device which isolates characters, objects and 
textures artificially: one is always aware that 
the frame is created, like a painting. In other 
words, his set is not a social or a political but 
an artistic metaphor. 

In order to intensify the film’s sense of op- 
pressive confinement, Mizoguchi’s camera re- 
mains glued to his characters and their move- 
ments. It never strays from them to consider 
inanimate objects, as it does with the ancestral 
heads in the temple scene of Oharu, or the 
natural environment, as it does during the 
song sequence of Sansho. The camera’s claus- 
trophobia is very much a part of everything 
else in the film: because the characters and 
their mores are rigid, so is the camera and their 
environment (just as the lyrical, relaxed cam- 
era movements in Yang Kwei Fei reflect the 
world of its characters). In Chikamatsu when 
Osan’s brother asks her for money, the camera 
holds both characters together in the frame 
and follows them with short camera move- 
ments as they move about. At the same time, 
Mizoguchi rarely cuts away from his action to 
long shot (with the notable exception of the 
film’s last shot); his tight framing excludes any 
sense of space around his characters and holds 
them in medium shot and medium close-up 


throughout most of the film. Mizoguchi gives 
no sense of a world outside of his characters, 
except for that of their immediate setting and 
background. Even when the lovers run away 
from the confinement of the scrollmaker’s shop, 
Mizoguchi alternates backgrounds of open 
countryside with backgrounds of tight, prison- 
like urban surroundings. In Osaka, for example, 
the lovers are chased through a tight maze of 
thick, barrel-shaped, wooden pillars and when 
they spend the night with Mohei’s father, they 
sleep in a small hut with bars on the door. 
Even the forest which surrounds them when 
they’re separated in the morning is constricting. 

While Mizoguchi’ tight, unimpassioned 
camera movements increase the claustrophobic 
nature of Chikamatsu, his unusually jolting 
editing serves to further fragment his characters 
and their actions by destroying the continuity 
of their environment (i.e., by changing the 
backgrounds). Although Mizoguchi’s _ tradi- 
tional one-scene-one-take method tends to pre- 
serve the integrity of his characters’ actions and 
movements (he cuts, like Ford, before an action 
is begun or after it is completed), his cuts vio- 
lently change the emotional intensity of each 
complete action in juxtaposition to each other 
complete action. When Ishun tries to seduce 
Otama and Otama tells him that Mohei is her 
fiancé, Mizoguchi suddenly cuts to a different 
camera set-up for a reaction shot, altering the 
background and, as a result, the tone of the 
scene. Again, when Otama tells Osan of Ishun’s 
proposition, an abrupt reverse-angle cut jars 
the stability implicit in a constant, unchanging 
background and immediately heightens the 
emotional level of Osan’s reaction. 

The linear aspects of Chikamatsu’s narrative 
tend to work against this sort of fragmentation. 
The linear quality of Mohei and Osan’s love 
arises from its redemptive nature and its sense 
of purpose—in short, our emotional involve- 
ment with the lovers at the end. The film’s 
initial fragmentation and compartmentalization 
of its central characters gives way to more 
open settings and fluid shots—e.g., the slow 
crane shot as Osan chases Mohei down a steep 
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hill: both characters are contained within the 
same frame; the background and the edges of 
the frame no longer impinge upon them. The 
characters seem to have moved linearly from 
one point to another, to have escaped the con- 
fining interiors of the first half of the film. 
On a more simple, narrative level: Mohei's 
earlier sickness (he is introduced lying down 
and sick in the internal frame shot discussed 
above) seems to vanish almost at the moment 
of his commitment to his mistress, Osan. His 
miraculous restoration to health represents on 
the physical level the curative power of his 
relationship with Osan. The spiritually re- 
demptive nature of this relationship is best 
expressed visually with a remarkably beauti- 
ful four-minute take during Mohei and Osan’s 
mutual confession of love in the boat sequence. 
Partly because of the length of the take, the 
slightest movement of characters or camera 
acquires tremendous emotional weight. Their 
mutual declaration of love redeems them and 
gives meaning to their lives. Osan’s decision 
not take her life, for instance, immediately fol- 
lows Mohei’s confession of love in the boat. 
The water and grey fog which surround the 
lovers’ boat, unlike the intricately lit interiors 
with their tense, detailed, constricting back- 
grounds, contribute not only to the pure, lyrical 
beauty of the scene but also to the thematically 
important sense of liberation which that lyric- 
ism creates. At the end of this long take, when 
Osan throws herself on Mohei, her action 
causes the boat to move; her action changes the 
position of the boat in the frame from parallel 
to perpendicular to the surface of the frame 
and the slow, clockwise movement of the boat 
—the direct, physical result of her emotion, of 
her love for Mohei—becomes a metaphysical 
statement of sorts, defining wordlessly the 
transcendent quality of the lovers’ relationship. 
Though Chikamatsu is a hard film to enjoy, 
because of its concern with confinement and 
obstacles, it is nonetheless great because it 
treats this concern so beautifully. Its charac- 
ters’ attempts, both successful and unsuccess- 
ful, to break out of their isolation, to break 
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away from the forces which separate them is 
nothing more than the artist’s attempt to cre- 
ate a universe for himself, What makes the 
film so essential to Mizoguchi is its explicitness: 
it transforms reality. What was originally a real 
object or character becomes a form, an abstract 
figure, a subjective creation through which we 
can escape reality. 

Ultimately Chikamatsu works, for me at 
least, because of its careful control then power- 
ful release of tensions. By working with and 
against its own expectations, through the cir- 
cular determinism of the plot, the film’s final 
moment of liberation is triumphantly cathartic. 


NOTES 


1 Yoda’s letter is presently being translated from 
French by Mike Prokosch. The translation I use 
is his. Yoda’s letter, titled “Remembrances of Mizo- 
guchi,” appears in Cahiers du Cinéma, 1965-6. Nos. 
166-7, 169, 172, and 174. 

2 The Bunraku is a popular form of drama, simi- 
lar to Kabuki, which grew out of street theater. 

3 Andrew Sarris makes a similar point which 
I discovered only after I had written the body of 
my article. Sarris writes, “From the first frame of 
Oharu to the last, one is aware of sublime direc- 
tional purpose. To understand the full meaning of a 
Mizoguchi film is to understand the art of direction 
as a manner of looking at the world rather than as 
a means of changing it. There is not much that 
even the greatest director can do with a face or a 
tree or a river or a sunset beyond determining his 
personal angle and distance, rhythm and duration. 
With Mizoguchi’s first tracking of Oharu weaving 
and bobbing across a licentious world to a religious 
temple, we are in the presence of an awesome 
parable of womankind.” I trust that my argument 
is dissimilar enough to be unique. The Sarris quote 
comes from his review of Oharu in Confessions of 
a Cultist, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1970, 
p. 138. 


